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Apstracr. The history of nostalgia as a clinical category has many highly 
specific national stories. This paper traces an aspect of this history, examin- 
ing aspects of nostalgia’s changing meanings in nineteenth-century France. 
Nostalgia was a disease triggered by displacement, which became medically 
and politically important after the French Revolution, when military sur- 
geons encountered epidemics of nostalgia in the armed forces. Understood 
as a form of pathological homesickness, the category straddled environ- 
mental medicine and emerging ideas about insanity. The diagnosis became 
particularly important to Idéologue writers as a case study in regulating 
and redirecting the emotions, demonstrating the efficacy of their new 
“moral” treatments and an ability to generate patriotic attachment to the 
new nation state. Over the course of the century, nostalgia disintegrated as 
a medical condition reflecting a decline in environmental explanations for 
disease within medicine, and increasingly plastic meanings attached to nos- 
talgic desire. KeEyworps: nostalgia, Idéologues, imagination, France, 
nationalism, Honoré de Balzac. 


Struck and deeply moved by a voice and the sounds in which he rec- 
ognized the accent of his native country, C. Lecomte suddenly pre- 
sented all the symptoms of nostalgia, whose rapid onset had so 
strongly caught my attention....I did not seek to remove from the 
patient these pictures of his homeland....I spoke to him myself 
about the objects which appeared to interest him most; I presented to 
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him the hope of a forthcoming return; finally I went along with his 
sorrows and delirium. 


Having discovered the compatriot whose accent had produced the 
disorder, I communicated my plans to him....I led him to 
C. Lecomte like a family friend, with whom he could discuss with 
confidence, and above all whole-heartedly and in detail, those objects 
of affection towards which his rapid flights of imagination unceasingly 
carried him. 


Several of these talks, some moving scenes, the abundant tears that 
hitherto a spasm of a concentrated sadness had hardly allowed to flow; 
all these means had the promptest and happiest effect. 


C. Lecomte, for whom I would have exhausted in vain all the phar- 
maceutical resources, and moreover to whom I had already uselessly 
presented the hope of a return to his homeland, far from which he 
believed he must soon die, had no further need of that hope, nor of a 
journey to his département. He blushed at his weakness, and was 
restored in a complete manner to reason, health and life, which he 
generously returned to risk for the salvation of his fellow-citizens.' 


HE cure of Citoyen Lecomte, a soldier brought to the military 

hospital at Nantes in the 1790s, encapsulates a much repeated 

morality tale popular with military surgeons and physicians 
during the early years of the French Republic. Nostalgia became 
perceived as a critical problem in France during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars (1792-1815), a period during which the new 
nation was almost continually at war, and conscription acted as the 
main engine for population movement, with over three million men 
drafted into military service.” In 1793-94, a program of mass con- 
scription, the levée en masse, saw all single able-bodied men between 
eighteen and twenty-five recruited into the armed forces. 
Epidemics of nostalgia swept through this new army, with some 
reports estimating that up to § percent of soldiers suffered the 


1. Jacques-Louis Moreau de la Sarthe, “Un Soldat nostalgique, promptement guéri par 
quelques entretiens avec un de ses compatriots,” in “Morale et physiologie: Réflexions et 
observations sur l’influence du moral sur le physique,” La Décade philosophique, littéraire et 
politique, nos. 11, 12 (1801), 69-75, 134-67, 134. All translations from the French are my 
own. 

2. Alan Forrest, Conscripts and Deserters: The Army and French Society during the Revolution 
and the Empire (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), 20-21. 

3. Ibid., 32-33. 
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disease.* Nostalgic soldiers were melancholic and distressed, often 
withdrawing completely from their surroundings to the point of 
death. Symptoms included insomnia, anorexia, digestive problems, 
and wasting, frequently complicated by dysentery and _fever.° 
Nostalgia was particularly prevalent in some sections of the army, 
with one military surgeon noting that “almost all the Bretons who 
formed part of the army of the Moselle in An II [1793/1794], per- 
ished thus,” a fatality level that eventually led doctors to grant all 
Breton soldiers permission to visit home.° Pierre-Francois Percy 
(1754-1825), a military surgeon in the First Republic who became 
Surgeon in Chief of Napoleon’s Grande Armée in 1807, noted both 
the epidemic nature of nostalgia in the army, and the particular pro- 
pensity of Bretons to the disease.” The illness quickly became associ- 
ated with young rural, normally illiterate, conscripts, especially those 
from parts of France with strong regional identities and local dialects, 
such as Brittany.* 

Nostalgia (“nostalgie”) was already a well-established category in 
French nosographies by the 1790s.? The condition had first been 
described in 1688 by a Swiss doctor, Johannes Hofer (1669-1752), 
who defined nostalgia as a form of pathological, often fatal, home- 
sickness.'° According to Hofer, the disease primarily struck young 
people forced from their homes, whose imaginative reconstruction 
of these lost homes became so engrossing and overwhelming that the 
energy needed by the body for normal functioning was diverted. 


4. G. La Chése, “Essai sur l’hygiéne militaire” (medical thesis, Paris, 1803), vol. 4, no. 
120, 36. 

5. Philippe Pinel, “Nostalgie,’ Encyclopédie méthodique: Médecine, par une société de 
médecins, vol. 10 (NES-NOU) (Paris: Vve Agasse, 1821), 661-63. 

6. C. A. Gaillardot, “Considérations sur la nostalgie” (medical thesis, Paris, 1803), vol. 9, 
no. 287, 13. 

7. Percy and Laurent, “Nostalgie,’ Dictionnaire des sciences médicales, vol. 6 (Paris: C.L.F 
Panckoucke, 1812—22), 265—81, 269. 

8. Bretons were regarded as particularly prone to nostalgia, a propensity linked to 
Brittany’s association for much of the nineteenth century with Catholicism, reactionary 
politics, and resistance to centralization, all characteristics that carried a connotation of 
“backwardness.” See Martyn Lyons, “Regionalism and Linguistic Conformity in the 
French Revolution,” in Reshaping France: Town, Country and Region during the French 
Revolution, ed. Alan Forrest and Peter Jones (Manchester and New York: Manchester 
University Press, 1991), 179-92. 

9. Francois Boissier de Sauvages, “Nostalgie,’ vol. 7, Nosologie méthodique (Lyon: 
Gouvion, 1772), 237-41. 

10. “Medical Dissertation on Nostalgia by Johannes Hofer, 1688,” trans. Carolyn Kiser 
Anspach, Bull. Inst. Hist. Med., 1934, 11, 376-91. 
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The effect was disruption to the organs, and finally death. The only 
sure cure was a return home.'’ 

In France, nostalgia was a gendered category, considered over- 
whelmingly as a disease of young men. This correlation was thought 
to reflect both socioeconomic realities, and a psychological propen- 
sity.'” Lecomte, the son of a farmer from Sarthe in the Loire region, 
was In many respects a typical victim. According to his surgeon, 
Jacques-Louis Moreau de la Sarthe (1771-1826), Lecomte was cured 
of his pathological and potentially fatal homesickness through the 
expression, and subsequent regulation, of his emotional excesses. As 
Moreau stressed, having recovered from his nostalgia, Lecomte was 
able, and eager, to return to the service of the new nation. 

One of the explicit goals of the new Republican government was 
the creation of a regenerated and unified French identity.'? In the 
military context, it was precisely those young rural men with strong 
local attachments who were considered most urgently to need incor- 
poration into this new national identity, and most likely to fall prey 
to nostalgia. This paper examines nostalgia’s construction in 
post-Revolutionary accounts and its subsequent shifts in meanings 
over the course of the nineteenth century. As a condition in which 
place and identity were closely intertwined, and physical displace- 
ment imbued with pathological potential, nostalgia acted as an 
avenue for medical practitioners to explore questions of patriotism, 
masculinity, citizenship, and national identity. As such, the evolution 


11. See Anspach’s introduction to Hofer’s “Medical Dissertation”; George Rosen, 
“Nostalgia: A ‘Forgotten’ Psychological Disorder,’ Psych. Med., 1975, 5, 340-54; and Jean 
Starobinski, “The Idea of Nostalgia,” Diogenes, 1966, 53, 81-103. 

12. See, for instance, Louis Jean Barnetche, “Essai sur la nostalgie” (medical thesis, 
Montpellier, 1831), vol. 2, no. 44, 18. In contrast, German theories situated nostalgia as a 
feminine condition, while in North America the diagnosis was largely gender-neutral. For 
accounts of nostalgia’s history in Germany and North America, see, respectively, Charles 
Zwingmann, ““Heimweh’ or ‘Nostalgic Reaction’: A Conceptual Analysis and 
Interpretation of a Medico-psychological Phenomenon” (PhD diss., Stanford, 1959); and 
Lisa Herschbach, “Fragmentation and Reunion: Medicine, Memory and Body in the 
American Civil War” (PhD diss., Harvard University, 1997). 

13. For medically focused expressions of this program, see Sean Quinlan, “Physical and 
Moral Regeneration after the Terror: Medical Culture, Sensibility, and Family Politics in 
France, 1794-1804,” Soc. Hist., 2004, 29, 139-64. On the idea of the “new man” more 
generally, see Mona Ozouf, “La Revolution francaise et lidée de homme nouveau,” in 
The Political Culture of the French Revolution, vol. 2, The French Revolution and the Creation of 
Modern Political Culture, ed. Colin Lucas (Oxford, New York: Pergamon Press, 1988), 213— 
32, 219-22. Ozouf develops these arguments in L Homme Régénéré: essais sur la Révolution 
Francaise (Paris: Gallimard, 1989). 
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of the category offers insights into French medical and psychiatric 
ideas about the forms, pathologies, and limits of attachment to place. 

Nostalgia in its modern, temporal sense has been used as a 
framing concept for numerous literary studies of the nineteenth 
century.'* However, only a handful of historians have focused 
directly on nostalgia’s clinical history, and these have generally taken 
a multinational, often pan-European approach.'* Yet as accounts 
exploring North American and American and French colonial expe- 
riences of nostalgia demonstrate, different local contexts produced 
highly specific understandings of the disease."° With the exception 
of André Bolzinger’s psychoanalytically informed history, treatment 
of French nostalgia has been confined to the military sphere.'’ The 
present analysis moves beyond the importance of nostalgia to military 
medicine and Bolzinger’s clinical focus, to explore the broader cur- 
rents shaping nostalgia’s trajectory within French thought. 


14. Accounts notable for their inclusion of nostalgia’s clinical past are Suzanne Nash, 
ed., Home and Its Dislocations in Nineteenth-Century France (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1993); Ann C. Colley, Nostalgia and Recollection in Victorian Culture 
(Houndmills: Macmillan Press, 1998); and Richard Terdiman, Past/Present: Modernity and 
the Memory Crisis (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1993). 

15. André Bolzinger, “Jalons pour une historie de la nostalgie,” Bull. Psychologie, 1988— 
89, 389, 310-21; André Bolzinger, “Pour le Tricentenaire de la nostalgie;’ Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1989, 54, 219-25; William Bynum, “Nostalgia,” Lancet, 2001, 358, 2176; 
Rosen, “Nostalgia”; Starobinski, “The Idea of Nostalgia”; Jean Starobinski, “La Nostalgie: 
théories médicales et expression littéraire,’ Stud. Voltaire Eighteenth Century, 1963, 27, 1s05— 
18; Jean Starobinski, “La Lecon de la nostalgie,’ Médecine et Hygiene 1961, 20, 683-85; and 
Stanley W. Jackson, Melancholia and Depression: From Hippocratic Times to Modern Times (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1986), 373-80. Michael Roth is an exception to 
this tendency, having examined French nostalgia in a number of papers. His analysis, 
however, situates nostalgia as a disease of the memory, rather than imagination, a correlation 
that only becomes the dominant reading of the condition in the later part of the nineteenth 
century. See Michael S. Roth, “Remembering Forgetting: Maladies de la Mémoire in 
Nineteenth-Century France,” Representations, 1989, 26, 49-68; “Dying of the Past: Medical 
Studies of Nostalgia in Nineteenth-Century France,’ Hist. Mem., 1991, 3, 5-29; “The 
Time of Nostalgia: Medicine, History and Normality in Nineteenth-Century France,” 
Time Soc., 1992, 1, 271-86. 

16. See Frances Clarke, “So Lonesome I Could Die: Nostalgia and Debates over 
Emotional Control in the Civil War North,” J. Soc. Hist., 2007, 41, 253-82; Lisa 
Herschbach, “Fragmentation and Reunion”; Alice Bullard, “Fatal Nostalgia,’ Exile to 
Paradise: Savagery and Civilization in Paris and the South Pacific, 1790-1900 (California: 
Stanford University Press, 2000), 182—209; and Warwick Anderson, Colonial Pathologies: 
American Tiopical Medicine, Race, and Hygiene in the Philippines (Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 2006), 40, 76—77. 

17. André Bolzinger, Histoire de la nostalgie (Paris: Campagne Premiére, 2006); Marcel 
Reinhard, “Nostalgie et service militaire pendant la Révolution,’ Ann. Hist. Révolution 
Frangaise, 1958, 30, 1-15; Odile Roynette, “Bons pour le service”: L’expérience de la caserne en 
France a la fin du XIXe siécle (Paris: Belin, 2000), 31-40. 
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NOSTALGIA AND THE IDEOLOGUES 


In the post-Revolutionary period, soldiers dying from the trauma of 
loss of “home,” rather than in defense of the homeland, made nostal- 
gia a particularly resonant condition, and, as seen in the case of 
Lecomte, its cure a political as well as medical goal. The outcomes 
seen in Lecomte’s case, in which a soldier returned to health, com- 
mitted to the defense of the Republic, were characteristic of 
Revolutionary accounts of nostalgia, many of which took the form 
of medical theses by surgeons and officiers de santé (health officers) 
returning to complete their medical studies after military service.‘* 
The condition also became a useful exemplar for physicians within 
the “Idéologue” group, who were highly influential in the 
Revolutionary period. The Ideologues were adherents of a broad 
intellectual program based on idéologie, or the science of ideas. 
Linking medicine, politics, and social reform, the Idéologues aimed 
to systematize the scientific investigation of humanity and became 
associated with a commitment to reformist politics.'? There has 
been considerable historiographical discussion over the constitution 
of the Idéologue group, but as Elizabeth Williams demonstrates, 
there was a core group of medical men who were key proponents of 
the tenets of idéologie and who were central to the practical and theo- 
retical reform of French medicine after the Revolution.”° 

Idéologue figures included the great reformer of French psychia- 
try, Philippe Pinel (1745-1826); the philosopher Comte Antoine 


18. On the role of officiers de santé during the revolutionary period, and particularly in 
the armed forces, see Maurice Crosland, “The Officiers de Santé of the French Revolution: 
A Case Study in the Changing Language of Medicine,” Med. Hist., 2004, 48, 229-44, 236— 
37. Military service as an officier de santé was a common method for poorer students to fund 
their medical studies. At the end of their service, they were required to obtain a degree 
from one of the recognized medical schools. The majority of medical theses produced after 
1815 were overwhelmingly produced by such practitioners who had gained their experience 
of nostalgia in a military context, and continued to discuss the disease in the context of 
earlier conflicts. 

19. On the Idéologues and their program, see Sergio Moravia, “Les Idéologues et l’age 
des Lumiéres,” Stud. Voltaire Eighteenth Century, 1976, 154, 1465—86; Georges Gusdorf, La 
Conscience révolutionnaire, les Idéologues, vol. 8, Les Sciences humaines et la pensée occidentale 
(Paris: Payot, 1978); and Francois Azouvi, ed., L Institution de la Raison: la revolution culturelle 
des Idéologues (Paris: J. Vrin, 1992). 

20. Elizabeth A. Williams, The Physical and the Moral: Anthropology, Physiology, and 
Philosophical Medicine in France, 1750-1850 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
78. Williams also provides a summary of historiographical positions on the Idéologue 
group, The Physical and the Moral, 76—78. 
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Louis Claude Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836); the physiologist and 
philosopher Pierre-Jean-George Cabanis (1757-1808); Jean-Louis 
Alibert (1766-1837), a leading figure in the development of derma- 
tology, with a long-term interest in the effects of the emotions on 
health; and Baron Dominique-Jean Larrey (1776-1842), Surgical 
Chief of the Napoleonic Grande Armée (1805-14), who held the 
first chair of anatomy at the military training hospital 
Val-de-Grace.*' Lecomte’s surgeon, Moreau was one of Pinel’s stu- 
dents and a central member of the group.** His description of 
Lecomte’s cure appeared in the Décade Philosophique, the main 
journal for the dissemination of Idéologue ideas.*? A. strikingly 
similar narrative was repeated by Moreau with reference to a soldier 
known as P*** in his “Passions” entry for the Encyclopédie méthodi- 
que, which in 206 volumes published between 1782 and 1832 con- 
tinued and expanded the encyclopaedic traditions of Diderot and 
d’Alembert.** In addition to Moreau’s analysis of nostalgia, Pinel, 
Alibert, and Larrey all discussed the disease.** 


21. Pinel’s influence on French medicine and psychiatry is explored in Dora B. Weiner, 
Comprendre et soigner: Philippe Pinel, 1745-1826: la Médecine de l’esprit (Paris: Fayard, 1999), 
and Jan Goldstein, Console and Classify: The French Psychiatric Profession in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987). See also André Soubiran, Le Baron 
Larrey: chirurgien de Napoléon (Paris: Fayard, 1966); Martin Staum, Cabanis: Enlightenment and 
Medical Philosophy in the French Revolution (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1980); and Emmet Kennedy, A Philosophe in the Age of Revolution: Destutt de Tracy and 
the Origins of Ideology (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1978). 

22. Moreau gave up surgical practice due to an injury, becoming librarian at the Paris 
School of Medicine and lecturing on hygiene at the Lycée républicain. He published prolif 
ically in journals such as the Décade Philosophique, and took over from Félix Vicq-d’Azyr as 
an editor of the medical section of the Encyclopédie méthodique. See Paul Delaunay, “La 
Médecine et les Idéologues: LJ. Moreau de la Sarthe,” Bull. Soc. francaise @’ histoire de la méde- 
cine, 1920, 14, 24—70; and Martin S. Staum, Labeling People: French Scholars on Society, Race, 
and Empire, 1815-1848 (Montreal, London: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2003), 36— 
38. 

23. See Joanna Kitchin, Un Journal philosophique: La Décade: 1794-1807 (Abbeville: 
E Paillart, 1966); and Marc Regaldo, Un Milieu intellectuel: La Décade philosophique, 1974—- 
1807 (Paris: Champion, 1976). 

24. Jacques-Louis Moreau de la Sarthe, “Passions,” Encyclopédie méthodique, médecine, par 
une société de médecins, vol. 11 (NOY-PHT) (Paris: Vve Agasse, 1824), 432-33. On the 
importance and impact of the Encyclopédie méthodique project, see Claude Blanckaert, 
Michel Porret, and Fabrice Brandli, eds., L’Encyclopédie méthodique (1782-1832): des Lumieres 
au positivism (Geneva: Droz, 2006). 

25. Philippe Pinel, “Nostalgie,’ Encyclopédie méthodique, 661-63; Jean-Louis Alibert, 
“De Damour de la terre natale” and “Couramé, ou l’amour de la terre natale,” Physiologie des 
passions : Ou nouvelle doctrine des sentiments moraux, vol. 2 (Paris: Béchet Jeune, 1825), 315— 
28, 329-72; and Dominique-Jean Larrey, “Mémoire sur le siége et les effets de la nostalgie,” 
Recueil de mémoires de chirurgie (Paris: Compére Jeune, 1821), 161-222. 
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Case studies of successful cures of nostalgia were used to demon- 
strate the efficacy of the novel treatment methods deployed by the 
Idéologues, particularly the “moral” cure. Moral treatments were most 
closely identified with a new and innovative approach to mental disor- 
ders described by Philippe Pinel in relation to his work in the Parisian 
asylums. Pinel combined meticulous observation of individual patients 
with detailed attention to their personal histories, in an attempt to 
develop a relationship of trust allowing the practitioner to influence 
his patients’ behaviors and beliefs, and help them regulate these them- 
selves.*° As Jan Goldstein and Elizabeth Williams have explored, the 
concept of the “moral” was a complex one in post-Revolutionary 
French medicine. The “moral” sphere encompassed all the emotional 
and intellectual aspects of mental life, and existed in a relationship of 
reciprocal influence with the physical body. The correspondence 
between physical and moral meant that mental disorder could be pro- 
duced by, or produce, physical disease, while effecting change in this 
sphere could likewise correct somatic malfunctioning.” 

The Idéologue’s model of identity relied on a sensationalist or 
“physiological” approach, which treated mental life as a manifesta- 
tion or property of the physical body.?* Moreau’s therapeutic 
approach to Lecomte’s nostalgia, in which he engaged with 
Lecomte’s desires, and encouraged their verbal expression, relied on 
just such an interconnection of psychological and physiological. 
Moreau’s work on nostalgia was part of a broader attempt to system- 
atize an analysis of emotions and their impact on health.*? Moreau’s 
apparent success in treating nostalgia vindicated the validity of the 


26. Pinel set out his ideas on the moral treatment of insanity in Recherches et observations sur 
le traitement moral des aliénés (s.n.: Paris, 1798) and developed them in 1801 and 1809 editions 
of his Tiaité médico-philosophique sur l aliénation mentale. As both Jan Goldstein and Dora Weiner 
have noted, Pinel nowhere provided a succinct definition of what constituted the “moral” 
treatment, instead basing his discussion on multiple cases studies of its successful application. 
See Goldstein, Console and Classify, 81-89; Weiner, Comprende et soigner, 16-17, 243-46. 

27. See Williams, The Physical and the Moral, 8; Goldstein, Console and Classify, 49-55. 

28. See Goldstein, Console and Classify, 49-52, 244. Goldstein argues that in early 
nineteenth-century French medicine, the physiological program approached a materialist 
position, and was identified with radical politics, breaks with tradition and hostility toward 
religion. In contrast, the opposing “philosophical” position treated the mind and body 
dualistically, with the mind not subject to the laws of the physical world. 

29. Moreau argued that passions, affections, and emotions were generally confused, but 
should be subject to distinct analysis to determine how each operated and affected health. 
See Jacques-Louis Moreau de la Sarthe, “Morale et physiologie: Réflexions et observations 
sur influence du moral sur le physique,” 69. 
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moral method, and the legitimacy of a sensationalist model of the 
body. Nostalgia hence offered the Idéologue group a forum in which 
to expand on their interwoven medical and political program, in par- 
ticular questions about human adaptability and perfectibility, as well 
as the relationship between individual and social wellbeing. In addi- 
tion, it allowed newly influential practitioners an opportunity to 
assert the role of medical men as conduits between state and people, 
able to offer insights into the nature and forms of government 
capable of engaging the loyalties of the population and to analyze the 
role of emotions in public life, in which individual morality and 
hygiene (public health) were intimately related, with unregulated 
emotion a threat to both.*° Accounts like that of Lecomte demon- 
strated the clear political implications—and potential—of the regula- 
tion of emotions by the intellect, and substitution of “erroneous” or 
excessive passions with those of a more “appropriate” nature. In such 
a narrative, a homesick young soldier could be cajoled and educated 
into a new identity as an adult Frenchman, representing through his 
sufferings and cure the birth pangs of the new nation. 


CONSTRUCTING NOSTALGIA: THE ENVIRONMENTAL FRAME 


As a historically contingent category, nostalgia must be considered as 
much in terms of biological and geographical sciences, as within the 
history of psychiatry or psychology. Nostalgia was commonly 
described by eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century medical 
writers in environmental terms, as an extreme expression of the 
common instinct binding all living creatures to their native environ- 
ment. The influence of place on human development and health was 
an abiding concern in French, and indeed European, medicine of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.*' The idea that highly spe- 
cific bodies, characteristic temperaments, illnesses, behaviors, and 
languages were produced through the influence of locale, climate, 
and custom was part of a late eighteenth-century synthesis between 


30. See Jean-Louis Alibert, “De l’Influence des causes politiques sur les maladies et la 
constitution physique de l'homme,” Magasin encyclopédique, ou journal des sciences, des lettres, et 
des arts, V (1795), 298-305. Elizabeth Williams has suggested that a proliferation of medical 
publications on the need to understand, and regulate, the passions, can be seen in part as a 
reaction to the violence of the early Revolutionary period. Williams, The Physical and the 
Moral, 94-95. 

31. Michael A. Osborne, “The Geographical Imperative in Nineteenth-Century French 
Medicine,” Med. Hist., 2000, Suppl. 20, 31-50. 
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earth sciences and environmental medicine, which posited a continual 
dynamic relationship between organisms and their environment.” 
Such environmental thinking also drew on the neo-Hippocratic 
thought developed in Montpellier in the eighteenth century. The 
“vitalist” approach of the Montpellier school insisted that living 
systems were unique and as such, their study could not be reduced to 
the physical sciences, and stressed the variability of living beings 
according to age, sex, temperament, and climate.*? 

Idéologue writers drew on this vitalist tradition when arguing 
that climactic factors could produce diseases or change the way in 
which they behaved, and produce highly specific physiologies, 
temperaments, and physiognomies.** In his influential 1802 
Rapports du physique et du moral de Phomme (The Moral and Physical 
Connections of Man), Cabanis argued that of all animal life, humans 
were the most susceptible to influence from their surrounding 
climate, to the extent that humanity appeared subdivided into 
distinct species, each marked with the imprint of their local envi- 
ronment, so that “with a simple inspection one can almost always 
assign the nature and the zone of the climate to which each indi- 
vidual belongs.’?* Cabanis argued that the more extreme a climate, 
the more pronounced the demands for adaptation placed on its 
inhabitants, who in only a few generations would be “stamped with 
its impression.”?° 

Considered in environmental terms, nostalgia was a reaction to 
displacement, in which “the body declares that it can no longer live 
in these new conditions; it clamors to return to the place it has 
left.’3” This theorization depended on the idea that individuals 
developed specific “physiognomies” through a process of continual 


32. Ludmilla J. Jordanova, “Earth Science and Environmental Medicine: The Synthesis 
of the Late Enlightenment,” in Images of the Earth: Essays in the History of the Environmental 
Sciences, ed. Ludmilla J. Jordanova and Roy. S. Porter (Chalfont St. Giles: British Society for 
the History of Science, 1979), 119-46, 120-21. 

33. Elizabeth A. Williams, A Cultural History of Medical Vitalism in Enlightenment 
Montpellier (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), 4—5, and The Physical and the Moral, 57. 

34. On the relationship between Montpellier and Idéologue thinking, see Williams, A 
Cultural History of Medical Vitalism, 326-28. 

35. Pierre-Jean-Georges Cabanis, Rapports du physique et du moral de homme, vol. 2 
(Paris: Crapart, Caille et Ravier, 1805 [1802]), 163-64. 

36. Ibid., 193-94. 

37. Louis-Alexandre-Hippolyte Leroy-Dupré, “De la Nostalgie” (medical thesis, Paris, 
1846), vol. 9, no. 134, 30. 
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assimilation of influences from their local environment, building up 
an affinity with a highly specific environment.** The disease demon- 
strated that acclimatization to a new environment required physio- 
logical and psychological work, and in cases of extreme antagonism, 
would not be possible. In contrast to later concepts of “environ- 
ment” in which quantifiable external factors made a place salubri- 
ous, it was an individual’s connection to a specific landscape, which 
made it a “healthy” one. Thus, the statement that “whether the air 
or the climate is good or bad, for the man who breathed it in his 
childhood it is always the best” was not an expression of a jingoistic 
preference for the home but rather a biological predisposition 
embodied in that individual, for those conditions that “form part of 
his blood.”3? Hence the traditional cure for nostalgia, allowing the 
sufferer to return home, where re-connection with his native locale 
would allow him to re-establish the environmental links necessary to 
health. 

For the individual, these were immediate questions of acclimatiza- 
tion, whereas only generational change would indicate the extent to 
which adaptation to a new environment had strengthened, or more 
commonly, weakened, a population. Historical explorations of 
medical concern with acclimatization have most frequently been sit- 
uated in discussions of colonial expansion, particularly the threats 
posed by tropical climates, including that of potential degeneration, 
to Europeans.*° However, the case of nostalgia demonstrates that 


38. The connections between environment, or climate, and—individual or group— 
character were commonly assumed during the later part of the eighteenth century, based in 
particular on the work of Charles Louis de Secondat Montesquieu (1689—1755). 
Montesquieu, in his 1748 [Esprit des Lois (The Spirit of Laws), consolidated the idea that 
physical influences were fundamental to both physical and moral development. See Charles 
Louis de Secondat Montesquieu, Book 14, “Des Lois dans le rapport qu’elles ont avec la 
nature du climat,” vol. 3, De [Esprit des lois (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1995 [1748]). While 
the Idéologues questioned Montesquieu’s emphasis on climate, they retained the idea that 
human variability was tied to differences in environmental influences. See “Introduction,” 
Charles Louis de Secondat Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, ed. David Wallace Carrithers 
(Berkeley: University of California Press), 23; and Williams, The Physical and the Moral, 94—95. 

39. José-Feliciano Castilho, “Dissertation sur la nostalgie” (medical thesis, Paris, 1831), 
vol. 7, no. 235, 14. 

40. The question of European acclimatization to other environments in the French and 
British empires is explored in: Eric T: Jennings, Curing the Colonizers: Hydrotherapy, 
Climatology, and French Colonial Spa (London and Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 2006), 8—39; David N. Livingstone, “The Moral Discourse of Climate: 
Historical Considerations on Race, Place and Virtue,’ J. Hist. Geog., 1991, 17, 413-345 
Michael A. Osborne, Nature, the Exotic and the Science of French Colonialism (Bloomington 
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conceptions of what constituted a “local” environment in French 
medical thinking around the Revolutionary period were so specific 
that these ideas also played out in the analysis of population 
movements within the nation itself. 


DISEASES OF DESIRE AND THE PLACE OF IMAGINATION 


The physiological and psychological impact of nostalgia was believed 
to operate through the mechanism of the imagination. Indeed, 
imagination’s declining theoretical importance in French psychology 
and medicine underlay the shifts in meanings undergone by nostalgia 
in the later part of the nineteenth century. While historiographical 
interest in the role of emotions in health and medicine is growing, 
the role of the imagination as the avenue through which their 
impact was felt is still relatively neglected.4" When Hofer first coined 
the term “nostalgie” in the late seventeenth century, imagination’s 
role in insanity and disease was already well established in European 
medical thought, thought to cause mental disturbance and play an 
important role in the genesis of physical disorders. As well as this 
pathological potential, imagination could also direct the passions, 
and so play a role in curing the diseases that they caused.*” 
Imagination took on a new importance in post-Revolutionary 
medicine as a gateway faculty mediating between mind and body, 
and the means by which environmental influences shaped psychol- 
ogy.** The first impressions, particularly of the physical environment, 
received by individuals were understood to impact most strongly on 
their imaginations. Having indelibly inscribed themselves onto the 
physical organs, they remained the most influential throughout life.** 


and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1994); and Warwick Anderson, The Cultivation 
of Whiteness: Science, Health and Racial Destiny in Australia (Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 2002). 

41. On the historical analysis of emotions, see William M. Reddy, The Navigation of 
Feeling (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001); for recent essays on emotions and 
health, see Fay Bound Alberti, ed., Medicine, Emotion and Disease, 1700-1950 (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2006). On the imagination, see Stanley W. Jackson, “The Imagination 
and Psychological Healing,” J. Hist. Behav. Sci., 1990, 26, 345-58. 

42. See Stanley W. Jackson, “The Use of the Passions in Psychological Healing,” J. Hist. 
Med. Allied Sci., 1990, 45: 150-75, 169-75. 

43. Goldstein, Console and Classify, $3—54. 

44. Jules-M-E-B Moreau, “Considérations sur la nostalgie” (medical thesis, Paris, 1848), 
vol. 10, no. 138, 9. Julien-Vincent Huet-Bienville, “Dissertation sur la nostalgie” (medical 
thesis, Paris, 1821), vol. 6, no. 190, $. 
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Imagination was not linked to a notion of the fantastical, but rather 
to the reconstruction of previously experienced situations; in the 
case of nostalgia, that of the home. In contrast to memory, under- 
stood as a uniquely human function relying on will and rationality, 
the imagination was theorized as one of the most active and powerful 
faculties, influencing all the operations of the soul, and providing the 
impetus toward their fulfillment.** Imagination was a basic and 
potentially powerful function, one shared with animals, where it was 
expressed as instincts, which were nothing but the imaginative 
revival of perceptions intimately connected with a particular situa- 
tion. Hence, there was no contradiction in describing nostalgia as 
both a physical reaction to spatial displacement and a psychological 
disorder, since both could be understood in terms of a disordered 
imagination. 

In their approach to understanding imagination, Ideologue 
thinkers worked within the sensationalist tradition of Etienne 
Bonnot de Condillac (1714—1780).*° In his Essai sur Porigine des con- 
naissances humaines (Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge), 
Condillac insisted that imagination and memory be clearly distin- 
guished, the former conserved and revived perceptions, while the 
latter only recalled their circumstances or name.*” Condillac distin- 
guished the recall of former perceptions, involving a level of emo- 
tional engagement in which past perceptions seemed to be re-lived. 
The individual swept away by imagination had no control over his or 
her revived perceptions, but became immersed in visual representa- 
tions, which were experienced as immediate and real. Such imagina- 
tive recall had an emotional power not granted to memory.** As 


45. Jean-Joseph de Brieude, “Imagination,” Encyclopédie méthodique: Médecine, par une 
société de médecins, vol. 7 (NES-NOUV) (Paris: Henri Agasse, 1798 [An VI]), 474-91, 474, 
488. 

46. Fora discussion of the ways in which Idéologue writers adapted Condillac’s thinking, 
particularly on the imagination, see Goldstein, Console and Classify, 90-94. 

47. Etienne Bonnot de Condillac, Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines, 1, GEuvres 
de Condillac, revues, corrigées par l’auteur, imprimées sur ses manuscrits autographes et augmentees de 
la Langue des calculs, ouvrage posthume (Paris: C. Houel, 1798 [1746]), 63-64. 

48. On the differences between imagination and memory theorized by Condillac, see 
“Que DPusage des Signes est la vraie cause des progrés de l’imagination, de la contemplation 
et de la mémoire,’ Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines, 75-87, especially 85—87. 
This distinction was re-worked in terms of voluntary and involuntary memory later in the 
century, when memory became the subject of considerable medical and psychological 
attention. 
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such, memory was only possible after an experience had been 
processed into the symbolic register of language. Moreover, unlike 
imaginative recall, memory was understood as producing images 
understood to be representations of the past and assessed as such. 

Nostalgia’s pathological potential was closely linked to the power 
of imaginative recall to produce the impression of transcending time, 
since it restored the totality of the original time or objects to present 
experience. The nostalgic gained gratification purely through his 
imaginative reconstruction of home, a process that ultimately served 
only to exacerbate the symptoms of his disease. As surgeon Denis 
Francois Noél Guerbois noted in 1803, discussing the epidemics of 
nostalgia he had encountered during his military service, “other suf- 
ferers were more or less eager to heal, while nostalgics did not wish 
to, and did not even consider it; nothing could distract them.’*? 
Such processes of internalization could never prove satisfying, but 
instead exacerbated the sufferers’ desire by continually evoking the 
desired object. The self-perpetuating nature of nostalgia only fuelled 
its devastation as the sufferer became more and more involved in 
internal reconstruction of images of home. However, while self- 
perpetuating desire lay at the heart of clinical nostalgia, this was not 
considered to be inherently unfulfillable. Nostalgia could be cured, 
by allowing the sufferer to return home, where he could re-establish 
his connections with his local environment and where the proper 
workings of his organs could be restored. 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY HOMESICKNESS AND PATRIOTISM 


Eighteenth-century French models of place-bound identity had 
allowed nostalgia to be theorized as an extreme expression of local 
attachment, understood as a type of patriotism, operating as the natural 
outcome of an innate preference for the local environment to which 
an individual was habituated. These ideas were directly challenged by 
the political ethos of the Revolution, which demanded a different 
form of patriotism from its citizens. National identity was henceforth 
to be defined in terms of civic nationalism, based on a concept of vol- 
untary and rational belonging, to a nation or homeland understood 


49. Denis Frangois Noél Guerbois, “Essai sur la nostalgie: appelée vulgairement maladie 
du pays” (medical thesis, Paris, 1803), vol. 31, no. 290, 18. 
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primarily in abstract rather than geographical terms.*° In this setting, 
there were obvious conflicts between a nostalgic connection with the 
local home and a duty toward a new nation state. As such, questions 
about national identity were always implicitly or explicitly present in 
medical discussions of nostalgia after the Revolution. 

In treating their patients, military practitioners recognized they were 
negotiating different models of “home” that had been drawn into con- 
flict.°' There was widespread agreement amongst French clinicians that 
nostalgia acted as a sign that an individual was unable to adapt to novel 
factors In a new environment. However, the nature of the environment 
craved by the nostalgic was a frequent point of discussion, reflecting a 
fundamental ambiguity in Hofer’s original description of the disorder. 
Hofer had not made clear whether he considered “home” as a physical, 
cultural, or emotional category, which subsequently allowed the develop- 
ment of a variety of explanations for the condition to develop, from the 
purely environmental to socio-cultural.°* The apparent ability of physi- 
cians to transform desire for a local environment into an emotional com- 
mitment to an abstract and communal identity led to questions about 
the nature of home desired by nostalgics. Such questions became more 
prominent in medical discussions of nostalgia after the fall of Napoleon 
and the cessation of armed conflict. This marked the beginning of the 
process in which doctors turned away from environmental explanations, 
and began to emphasize the malleability of the psyche while considering 
what kind of community could provide a satisfactory sense of “home.” 


50. For discussion of post-Revolutionary models of nationalism, see Maurice Cranston, 
“The Sovereignty of the Nation,’ and Norman Hampson, “La Patrie;? The French 
Revolution and the Creation of Modern Political Culture, 97-104, 125-32. 

51. This distinction was most clearly expressed in the medical literature through the use 
of “mal du pays,’ or homesickness, to describe nostalgics, and “l’amour de la patrie,” or 
love of nation, found in those cured of the disease. 

52. Nostalgia initially became incorporated into the medical lexicon as Schweizerkrankheit 
or the “Swiss disease.” Early mechanistic explanations, most closely associated with the 
Swiss naturalist Johann Jakob Scheuchzer (1672—1733), suggested that nostalgia was a purely 
physical disorder, caused by the changes in atmospheric pressure experienced by mountain 
dwellers moving to lower altitudes. Other interpretations viewed the home in socio-cultural 
terms, as relating to local habits, customs, and languages. In this analytical framework, cul- 
tural specificity was crucial. It was frequently remarked that just as the sounds of Swiss 
milking songs affected only the Swiss, the bagpipes could cause mass nostalgia among 
Scottish troops, but did not seem to have pathological effects on other groups. Regardless 
of whether nostalgia was considered of physical or psychological, ethnic or cultural, origin, 
the Swiss and Scots remained closely identified with the disorder throughout its medical 
history. See Anspach, Introduction to Hofer’s “Dissertation,” 376; Rosen, “Nostalgia,” 
343-45; and Starobinski, “The Idea of Nostalgia,” Diogenes, 87-89. 
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While the topic continued to be used as a thesis subject by practi- 
tioners returning from armed service to complete their medical 
degrees, new case studies of nostalgia were rare in the post- 
Napoleonic period.*? Instead, heavily plagiarized theses reappraised 
and reinterpreted older case studies for their potential political and 
ideological content. In his 1837 thesis, for instance, medical student 
Paulinier rejected the majority view that the incidence of nostalgia 
had peaked during the Revolutionary wars. Instead, he argued that 
soldiers were rendered immune to nostalgia to the degree to which 
they were committed to the political cause for which they fought: 
“the time which provided the fewest examples is that of the wars of 
the Republic, because then the Nation was, as it were, galvanized... 
[soldiers] knew only one sole manner of dying of love for the 
nation.”** Paulinier located the high point of nostalgia within the 
armed forces at the end of the First Empire: “young Frenchmen 
who, when it was formerly a question of pushing back the foreign 
invasion...came without hesitation or regret, would no longer 
leave, except reluctantly, to go to triumph in unjust wars.”°° 

Unlike earlier accounts clearly influenced by Idéologue thinking, 
such interpretations offered a variety of possible ways nostalgic desire 
could be linked to the nation and the physical and/or socio-political 
environment. Many effectively retrospectively endowed soldiers with a 
strong sense of political consciousness, treating nostalgia as a somatic 
rejection of a certain ideological state, rather than displacement from a 
specific physical environment.*° Nostalgia’s continued usefulness to 
such writers lay in its ability to provide a framework within which to 
discuss—if not prescribe—specific features of these new and contested 


53. Such practitioners were often regarded as somewhat backward, and theoretically 
out of touch. See Bertrand Taithe, Defeated Flesh: Welfare, Warfare and the Making of 
Modern France (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1999), 29. This reputation was 
to affect the reception of later works by military writers insisting on the clinical coher- 
ence of nostalgia. 

54. J. PR L. Théodore Paulinier, “Sur la Nostalgie (vulgairement mal ou maladie du 
pays)” (medical thesis, Montpellier, 1837), vol. 6, no. 157, 39-40. 

55. Ibid., 25. 

56. A similar willingness to analyze nostalgia without reference to the physical landscape, 
but rather in terms of political or social identity can be found in a number of accounts in 
this period, including Frangois-Joseph Lacordaire, “Essai sur la nostalgie” (medical thesis, 
Montpellier, 1837), vol. 1, no. 26; Hippolyte Mittre, “Essai sur la nostalgie” (medical thesis, 
Montpellier, 1840); and Jules-M.-E.-B. Moreau, “Considerations sur la nostalgie” (medical 
thesis, Paris, 1848), vol. 10, no. 138. 
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models of national identity. At stake was whether or not a sense of 
belonging could be generated by abstract socio-political systems, or 
must be fundamentally based in an identity rooted on sense of place, 
and by implication inherited. Tensions between such models of 
national belonging were ever-present in nineteenth-century French 
political thought. Central to these were arguments about the inherited 
nature of identity; and its relationship to ethnicity, land, and language.*” 
Hence, the nostalgia literature forms an important, and largely uncon- 
sidered, source in the historiography of French nationalism. 


THE “END” OF NOSTALGIA 


By the middle of the century, little new research was taking place 
into nostalgia. In general, the diagnosis was not attacked so much as 
ignored. This can be attributed in part to the cessation of armed hos- 
tilities, and to the decline in the influence of Idéologue thinking and 
sensationalist ideas in medicine.** The few who continued to discuss 
nostalgia did so in ways that expanded and diluted its meanings. One 
such was Jean-Baptiste Descuret (1795-1871) in his La Médecine des 
passions of 1841. While his conception of nostalgia was still con- 
ceived in clinical terms, Descuret clearly considered “home” in sym- 
bolic terms, with numerous possible locations, not necessarily 
associated with any sense of nation. He described nostalgia in 
patients ranging from a tenant resisting removal from his Parisian flat 
to an infant craving its wet nurse.*? Descuret also removed nostalgia 
from the realm of environmental medicine, arguing that if nostalgia 
was produced by different climates, it would not act as it did, some- 
times disappearing without the need to change environment.°° 


57. For an overview of tensions between such different models of nationhood, see 
Anthony D. Smith, The Nation in History: Historiographical Debates about Ethnicity and 
Nationalism (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2000), especially, 5—26. 

58. On the decline of idéologie and the rise of dualist theories of mind and body, espe- 
cially those identified with Victor Cousin, see Williams, The Physical and the Moral, 115-22; 
and Jan Goldstein, “An A Priori Self for the Bourgeois Male: Victor Cousin’s Project,” The 
Post-Revolutionary Self: Politics and Psyche in France, 1750-1850 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 2005), 139-81. 

59. Jean-Baptiste-Félix Descuret, La Médecine des passions ou les passions considérées dans 
leurs vapports avec les maladies, les lois et la religion (Paris: Béchet and Labé, 1841), 395-96. 

60. Descuret was not claiming that nostalgic desire had no object, but rather that the 
imagined reclamation of this desired object was sufficient for its cure. See La Médecine des 
passions, 7IO—-11. 
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In using such diverse cases studies, Descuret reflected a gradual 
proliferation of meanings becoming attached to nostalgia, generated 
predominately in the literary sphere, with Honoré de Balzac (1799— 
1850) credited as the first to extend the meanings of nostalgia in his 
multivolume Comédie Humaine.°' While Balzac prided himself on his 
medical knowledge and use of clinical terminology, he considerably 
broadened the meanings of many of the terms he used.** Nostalgia 
was no exception, and of the numerous nostalgics featured in the 
Comedie Humaine, only some resembled the disorder’s traditional 
victims. These included the homesick schoolboy, Louis Lambert, or 
the young Pierrette, who, continuing the association of nostalgia and 
Brittany, suffered from “Breton nostalgia, a moral malady so well- 
known that colonels in the army make allowances for it among the 
Bretons in their regiments.”°? Other characters, however, were 
struck by nostalgic passions and obsessions ranging from the erotic to 
the gastronomic: Ursula became nostalgic when separated from her 
lover Savinien, while Pons fell victim to “gastric nostalgia,” pining 
for fine dinners he had experienced in the past and Balthazar Claes 
became prey toa “scientific nostalgic” in his search for an alchemical 
“absolute.’°* In Balzac’s usage, nostalgia was not linked specifically 
to the past, but referenced the fantastical, a thwarted passion that 
could be directed toward any number of, often impossible, dreams. 

In the military sphere, nostalgia continued to be discussed in clini- 
cal terms until the latter part of the century. However, the disease 
was progressively presented as a decreasing threat to the armed 
forces. This change is illustrated in the treatment of nostalgia by one 
of France’s most prominent practitioners of military medicine, 
Michel Lévy (1809-72). Lévy was editor of the Annales d’ hygiene 
publique, Director of the Val-de-Grace military teaching hospital, an 


61. For the history of the usage of “nostalgie” as a term, see “Nostalgie,” Tiésor de la 
Langue Francaise, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, http://atilf-atilf-fr (accessed 
5 May 2011). 

62. Moise Le Yaouanc, Nosographie de ?humanité Balzacienne (Paris: Maloine S.A., 1959), 
420-23. 

63. All references to La Comédie humaine are from the Furne edition, La Comédie 
humaine, CEuvres completes de M. de Balzac (Paris: Furne, 1842—48). Louis Lambert, Etudes phi- 
losophiques et études analytiques, 16.3, 132; Pierrette, Les Célibataires, Scénes de la vie de province, 
Etudes de moeurs, 5.1, 439. ; 

64. Ursule Mirouét, Scenes de la vie de province, Etudes de moeurs, 5.1, 124; Le Cousin Pons, 
Les Parents pauvres, Scenes de la vie parisienne, 17, 425; La Recherche de [ Absolu, Etudes philoso- 


phiques, 14.1, 375. 
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inspector of army health, and one of the leading proponents of 
public health schemes.®* In his influential 1844 treatise on public and 
private hygiene, Lévy treated nostalgia as a disorder, which in persis- 
tent or extreme cases, could lead to functional disorder and morbid- 
ity. Where, he asked rhetorically, was the army medical officer who 
had never witnessed the devastation that nostalgia could wreak on a 
soldier?” 

Some two decades later, in his 1867 report on military hygiene for 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, Lévy’s account of nostalgia was 
now one that celebrated its almost complete disappearance. Lévy 
attributed the decline of nostalgia in the military sphere to better 
communications, improved conditions and education, all of which 
decreased the sense of isolation potentially experienced by the new 
soldier. In particular, Lévy stressed that through the development of 
regimental schools, military institutions had been made “auxiliaries 
of civilization,’ which acted to “transform the illiterate statistics of 
recruitment into enlightened citizens, friends of order and work,” a 
process that he described as a “happy exchange between the State 
and rural populations.”°? He noted that statistically, there was less 
than one death per one hundred thousand men from nostalgia, com- 
pared to the eighty-six per one hundred thousand documented in 
the 1820s by Louis-Francois Benoiston de Chateauneuf.” 

Lévy’s account of nostalgia celebrated its decline, without funda- 
mentally challenging the way the diagnosis was defined. However, 
the apparent resurgence of the disease during the siege of Paris 
between September 1870 and January 1871, in the course of the 
Franco-Prussian war (1870-1871), saw attention briefly re-directed 
toward nostalgia. In April 1871, the Société médico-psychologique, a 
group founded in the middle of the century as a professional associa- 
tion of alienists, resumed its meetings, which had been suspended 


6s. J. Bergeron, “Eloge de M. Michel Lévy,’ Mémoires de Académie de médecine, 37 
(Paris: G. Masson, 1895), 1-30; Alphonse Guérard, “Michel Lévy, “Notice biographique,” 
Ann. @ hygiene publique, industrielle et sociale, 1872, 37, 473-78. 

66. Michel Lévy, Tiaité d’ hygiene publique et privée, 2 vols. (Paris: Bailliére, 1844), 222-23. 

67. Michel Lévy, Rapport sur les progres de Vhygiéne militaire (Paris: Hachette, 1867), 
printed under the auspices of Ministry of Public Instruction, series Recueil de rapports sur le 
progres des lettres et des sciences en France, 0-51. 

68. Levy, “Rapport,” 52-53. On the emergence of public health in France and the 
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during the siege. In a turn reminiscent of the Ideologue program, 
the Société’s aims reflected a belief among psychiatric practitioners 
that they should be recognized as equipped to diagnose the ills of the 
social body, as well as those of their patients.°? Discussion in April 
1871 focused on the members’ experiences during the recent siege 
and its major medical events. The influence of anxieties relating to 
the state of siege itself, life in the trenches, bombing, and constant 
fear of the enemy was all considered. In addition, the discussion 
focused on the problem of alcohol, foreshadowing one of the 
ongoing socio-medical concerns of the new Republic.”° Yet, four of 
the seven speakers also discussed nostalgia. For all the speakers, nos- 
talgia was considered a significant psychological symptom associated 
with fever and delirium, found mostly, but not exclusively, in the 
condition’s traditional victims, the regional solider. According to one 
member, Aimé-Jean Linas, “all the doctors noticed its frequency” 
among the Breton mobiles. Henri Legrand du Salle likewise noted 
that a considerable number of Breton patients recovering from small- 
pox were struck with the condition.”" 

Nostalgia’s apparent re-emergence prompted the Académie de 
Médecine to take it as the topic for the Prix Lefevre in 1872, a prize 
established in 1847 for an essay against melancholia. The competition 
attracted three entries, a low, but not unusual, response.”” The prize 
was shared by two entries, both from military writers. These were 
Auguste Haspel, retired head of the Strasbourg military hospital, and 
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Auguste Benoist de La Grandiére, a naval doctor.” Both writers 
aimed to defend the integrity of the diagnosis, and rescue nostalgia 
from other non-clinical meanings to which it had become attached. 
Likewise, both were in agreement that nostalgia was in decline due to 
the advance of French civilization. For Haspel and La Grandiére, nos- 
talgia’s reoccurrence during the siege, in which Paris, city of light, 
seemed to have been plunged backwards to a darker, colder, and more 
squalid existence, demonstrated the extent to which a degraded envi- 
ronment allowed this otherwise disappearing disorder to flourish.”* 

In contrast, the third competition entry demonstrated the extent 
to which nostalgia’s meanings had expanded. Written by a provincial 
doctor, Artance de Clermont-Ferrand, whose other publications 
focused on the therapeutic potential of hydrotherapy and spas, the 
entry presented a highly idealized vision of rural purity and a sim- 
plistic correlation between nostalgia and patriotism.”*> At the same 
time, Clermont-Ferrand argued that nostalgia could be triggered by 
factors as diverse as: the desire for liberty (in political prisoners and 
civil service functionaries alike); the reading of romantic fiction by 
young women disappointed in their married lives; the necessity of 
work for those used to a life of “laziness and libertinage”; and 
“egoists, dupers, and vagabonds” forced to live amongst “decent 
people.’”° Clinical nostalgia had, it seems, become infected by the 
multiple literary uses to which the category had been put. While still 
associated with the imagination, this had taken on a sense of the 
“imaginary’—an escape into fantasy rather than a retreat to the 
known. 

Haspel and La Grandiére’s essays were both published, but failed to 
re-establish interest in the diagnosis.’” Indeed, a review of Haspel in 
the Archives Générales de médecine argued that nostalgia was being used 
to describe “a confused assemblage of intellectual states,’ and should 
no longer the considered a pathological unit or included in 
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nosographies.”* However, the diagnosis continued to appear in 
medical encyclopedias and dictionaries, where it was increasingly 
described as a symptom of other diseases, rather than an illness in its 
own right.”? Nostalgia was also increasingly treated as if it belonged 
to the past, in so much as it was considered a diagnosis to which the 
majority of the French population were no longer prone. As the 
1879 edition of the Dictionnaire encyclopédique des sciences médicales 
argued, “homesickness, already rare in our time, is destined to disap- 
pear before the progress of hygiene and civilization.”*° Celebrations 
of nostalgia’s decline, read as indicating the increasing cosmopolitan- 
ism, modernity, and industrialization of French society, formed the 
basis of the handful of French medical works that continued to 
discuss nostalgia during the Third Republic (1870—1914).*" If earlier 
explanations had centered on a belief that a loss of place could be 
equated with a loss of self, nostalgia was now deemed to have been 
largely defeated by new communication and transportation technol- 
ogies that profoundly changed individual experience of time and 
space for Europeans in the late nineteenth century, broadening psy- 
chological horizons while making the physical “home” more 
accessible. ** 


CONCLUSION 


By the end of the nineteenth century, nostalgia was an anachronistic 
medical category within French medicine, and increasingly being 
used outside medicine in a transferred, temporal, sense. The key dis- 
connect between French medical interpretations of nostalgia and 
these later literary and psychological forms lay in the loss of “home” 
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as a concrete and redeemable object of nostalgic desire. The stress in 
early nineteenth-century accounts of nostalgia had been on the con- 
crete, and known, nature of the desired object.*3 “Home” was an 
already experienced, and potentially reclaimable, situation, linked to 
a physical place. It acted as an object of desire that had been lost 
through physical displacement, not the passing of time. The ability 
of physicians to re-align the meanings associated with “home” in 
their patients led, however, to an increasingly plastic sense of the sit- 
uations in which individuals could feel themselves to be “at home,’ 
and a shift toward a sense of belonging to a larger community as a 
satisfactory solution to nostalgic longings. 

The transformation of nostalgia charted here can be situated in a 
broader shift in accounts of the formation of identity over the course 
of the century, from geographical to historical terms. The environ- 
ment that shaped subjectivity was increasingly understood in terms 
of cultural and socio-political forms, rather than places and climates, 
while the past became increasingly important in the theorization of 
individual identity. In its transferred sense, nostalgia was related to 
internal cartography, rather than physical landscapes. That is, nostal- 
gic desire once understood as directed toward a literal and localized 
home was re-conceptualized as a desire for the past. 

The trajectory of nostalgia is critical for understanding the forma- 
tion of new models of French nationhood, and their complicated 
and contested nature. As modern France, and indeed the conditions 
of modernity, were seen to demand new types of mobility and flexi- 
bility, the home to be mourned became one made inaccessible 
through time rather than distance. This trend continued into the 
twentieth century, during which the influence of place in identity 
was largely deflected from medical discourse, while nostalgia itself 
was to become firmly established as an untrustworthy guide to the 
past, and its own history largely obscured. While twentieth-century 
medicine and psychiatry have shown a tendency to pathologize par- 
ticular forms of emotional expression, with apparently ever expand- 
ing and often bitterly disputed categories of dysfunction added to 
diagnostic manuals; this story goes the other way. Nostalgia’s expul- 
sion from the medical lexicon speaks to the circumstances within 
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which such diagnoses gain, and lose, political traction; the complex- 
ities of asking individuals to identify in certain ways; and the loss of a 
clinical language in which to engage with the difficulties and distress 
of displacement into unfamiliar environments. 
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